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Ambrogio de’ Predis—A Portrait of a Lady 


By R. Lancton Douctas 
New York City 


N ALL periods of art history there have been excellent artists whose 
works have not been justly appreciated by successive generations 
because their creators happened to have been the pupils or the assist- 

ants of great masters. It profited little such an artist that he left behind 
him pictures that were characteristic expressions of his own personality, 
and that he was no mere imitator of another master. Such facts have been 
too often ignored; and, while his works may have been fairly appraised by 
a few discerning connoisseurs, his reputation today does not stand so high 
as his merits deserve. 

Giovanni Ambrogio de’ Predis was such an artist. A miniaturist, a 
medallist, a painter of portraits who created a few works that are master- 
pieces of that form of art, he was no mere ape of Leonardo, but a master 
in his own right. Beginning very early in life his career as an artist, he 
was twenty-eight years of age when he came under the influence of Leo- 
nardo. Before his contact with this master, he had already won fame in 
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Milan, a city that was at that time only second to Florence as a centre of 
artistic activity, and had been appointed Court Painter by that great 
patron of the arts Lodovico il Moro. 

Ambrogio was the youngest of the six sons of Leonardo Preda. We 
know little about his life; but we are in possession of two facts of primary 
importance that reveal to us the influences that helped to mould the style 
of the young artist.' We know that in the year 1471, when he was about 
sixteen years of age Ambrogio assisted his half-brother, Christoforo, who, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was deaf and dumb, was one of the 
greatest miniaturists of his age and school.” We know, too, that a few 
years later — before the year 14770 — he worked with his brother Bernar- 
dino in the Mint in Milan, when, no doubt, he was employed to draw por- 
traits for coins and medals. So powerfully was Ambrogio affected by this 
experience that, for the rest of his life, the majority of the many portraits 
that he painted were profile portraits; and throughout his career he con- 
tinued at intervals to practise as a medallist. In the year 1496, he was 
sent by Lodovico il Moro to the Imperial Mint, to design and mould for 
Maximilian the new coinage of the Empire. 

We are fortunate in possessing a fine portrait of Ambrogio’s early time, 
painted before he fell under the influence of Leonardo, that affords co7 
clusive evidence of the fruits of his long training in his brothers’ studios. 
For this work is clearly from the brush of an artist who was both a minia- 
turist and a medallist. There are, in fact, few works of art that give 
testimony more clearly regarding the early environment of their creator. 
For the picture to which I refer, A Portrait of a Lady, now in New York, 
is painted on parchment — on parchment laid down on a wooden pane! — 
with a miniaturist’s fine touch. It is, too, a profile portrait by a master 
of a linear style. 

As we look at this portrait, we are naturally anxious to know whom 
it represents. The present writer is not in a position today to give absolute 
proof of his theory, but he holds that there is a strong presumption that 
this portrait represents a lady who at the time when it was painted held 
a unique position at the Court of the Sforzas, Lucia Marliani, Countessa 
di Melzo. The Countess was at first the mistress of the cruel, dissolute 
ruler of Milan, Galeazzo Sforza. Her ducal lover had loaded her with 
gifts. As late as the year 1475 he had given her many articles of gold and 
silver as well as pieces of fine brocade and other costly stuffs, and such 


7G. Biscaro, Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1910, p. 223, and 1914, Fase. I, II. 
*F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, Milan, II, Gli Artisti Lombardi, p. 136. 
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articles of common use as handkerchiefs. But it seems that in this very 
year the lady had taken another lover, Galeazzo’s brother Lodovico il Moro. 
For in 1476, she gave birth to a child of which Lodovico was the father.° 
On April 19, 1476, the future Duke of Milan wrote a letter to the Cardinal 
of Novara asking him to be godfather to the son which the Contessa di 
Melzo had borne him. Lodovico did not forget Lucia; he cherished a life- 
long affection for her and left her a valuable property in his will. 

There is a significant detail in the portrait in New York that gives sup- 
port to the theory that it represents a woman named Lucia who had 
enjoyed a meteoric career. In the year 1456’ when Lucia Marliani was a 
young child, the great comet, subsequently known as Halley’s comet, had 
flashed upon Europe. On the left sleeve of the subject of this portrait are 
five blazing comets with long rays of light issuing from them. It seems 
probable that these comets are intended to be a kind of punning allusion 
to the lady’s name. 

Lucia’s somewhat maternal figure suggests that this portrait may have 
been commissioned when she was approaching her thirtieth year. Tech- 
nical considerations point to the conclusion that it was painted by Ambro- 
gio de’ Predis prior to the year 1482, before Cecilia Gallerani became Lodo- 
vico’s mistress, and before Ambrogio came under the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and that it is, in fact, the earliest existing portrait by this master. 
Like the works of some other Milanese miniaturists, it shows Flemish influ- 
ence. Because of its fine quality, it is worthy of the artist who, in a later 
period created that masterpiece of Milanese art, the Portrait of a Young 
Lady which is in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, a work which was once 
regarded as a portrait of Beatrice d’Este by Leonardo himself. Another 
impressive portrait by Ambrogio is that of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, Lodo- 
vico’s nephew, which is in the collection of Count Porro. Such portraits 
as these reveal a distinct artistic personality who stood at the head of the 
school of painting to which he belonged. 


‘Julia Cartwright, Beatrice d’Este, London, 1899, p. 18. Miss Cartwright also quotes a letter 
that Lodovico addressed to Lucia a year later, in which he records his pleasure at hearing of her 
well-being, and says that he looks forward to seeing her after the feast of St. George. Miss Cart- 
wright does not state where these letters are to be found. But I accept her statements regarding 
them; as, at the time when she was preparing her fine biographies of Isabella d’Este and her 
sister the Duchess of Milan, she made researches in the Milanese Archives; and, what is more 
important, she was much helped in her work by that experienced archivist Signor A. Luzio. 

Malaguzzi-Valeri in his book La Corte di Lodovico il Moro (Vol. I, p. 500) expresses doubts 
regarding the story that Lucia Marliani had a child by Lodovico il Moro, while admitting the 
Duke’s regard for her. He seems to consider it to be an impossibility that a beautiful young 
woman could have had two lovers in the same year. But if these two letters quoted by Miss Cart- 
wright exist—and there are no grounds for believing that they are forgeries — Malaguzzi- 
Valeri’s case falls to the ground. Lodovico, with all his faults, was a far more attractive per- 
sonality than his brother. 
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A Silene With An Amphora 


By Dorotuy Kent HILy 


Baltimore, Maryland 


HE silenes of ancient Greek lore (and the satyrs who so closely 
resembled them) were consistent votaries of Dionysos, god of wine. 
On the vase paintings produced in the studios of the early Attic 
potters, Brygos, Douris, Pamphaios and the rest, we frequently meet the 
silenes bearing casks or skins full of wine on their shoulders, swinging 
their cups, or performing ridiculous antics with these implements. Such 
representations are rare in the other arts, and we therefore are always 
pleased when we can add a new instance. 

An example from the realm of metal working is a bronze statuette in 
the Walters Art Gallery (illustrated). It is typical of the taste which the 
founder, Mr. Henry Walters, displayed again and again in the selection 
of his exquisite collection of bronzes from Classical times.' In fact, it is 
a plausible theory that the quaint humor of this statuette is the reason why 
it was not in the Gallery at the time of the owner’s death, but in his home, 
so that it had subsequently to be bought for the Gallery from the sale of 
Mrs. Walters’ effects.’ 

The figure lacks the right hand and both feet (the left foot now used is 
modern). Gashes have been made by some sharp implement’s striking the 
top of the head, the right shoulder and the right thigh, but on the whole 
the condition is good. The statuette is covered by a dark green patina. 
The lithe, active body is poised on the left foot with the right foot kicking 
behind. The torso twists violently. The right arm shoots forward while 
the left is bent so as to hold a heavy wine jar (an amphora with very 
small base) behind the left shoulder. An enchanting and quite novel touch 
is that the silene’s tail, instead of being a useless appendage, curves up to 
help support the weight of the amphora. I know of no other example in 
art of this diverting use of a tail. 

We miss the right hand, which would add artistic balance to the compo- 
sition and might have added interesting subject matter, too. Perhaps it 
held a kantharos or some other wine cup. It is equally possible that the 
hand was empty and was extended merely as a counterweight to the full 
jar, in the usual pose of the modern ice man. We regret, too, that the 

"Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.2291. Height 334 inches (.095 m) 


*Art Collection of Mrs. Henry Walters, New York, Parke-Bernet Galleries, Dec. 1-4, 1943, 
p. 88, no. 503. 
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feet have been lost, especially since in their absence we cannot be absolutely 
certain whether or not the figure was an ornamental part of some large 
implement, and whether or not the present pose on the base is correct. I 
indeed supposed at one time that both feet were in contact with the ground, 
that the top of the amphora was horizontal, and that the figure crowned a 
kottabos stand, with the movable disc at which banqueters aimed drops of 
wine balanced precariously on the top of the tiny amphora. However, 
such a position tips the body of the silene unnaturally, and I am now will- 
- ing to accept the position in which the figure has been mounted as sub- 
stantially right.* 

Our first observations regarding this figure are the pointed horse ears 
and the grotesque face with snub nose, slanting eyes and protruding chin. 
The features are framed by masses of hair and beard which have sculptural, 
one might almost say architectural, strength. The top of the head is quite 
bald; the hair hugs the back of the head and forms a roll in the neck; it is 
a slightly elevated surface with a smooth boundary line passing in front of 
and around the tops of the ears. In front of the ears the individual hairs 
are indicated by horizontal incisions, but all the hair at the back is striped 
vertically. The beard sweeps forward from the mouth in a convex curve, 
and has a straight, slanting under surface. Upper and under surfaces of 
the beard have fine straight lines. The mustache which cuts diagonally 
across the beard is raised in relief. So is a tiny tuft just below the lower 
lip. The straight edges and stiff lines of hair and mustache and beard sug- 
gest the stylized workmanship of the archaic age; yet they merely suggest 
it, no more. Taken in company with the half-realistic features, they might 
be called archaistic rather than archaic. The same might be said of the lines 
on top of the tail which form a feather pattern, diverging in two opposing 
directions from each side of a central rib. 

The musculature is everywhere strong. The legs, both calves and thighs, 
are fairly knotted with muscles. The left biceps is contracted. Chest and 
rib boundaries are clearly modelled, but the twist at the waist which has 
brought the chest almost into the plane of the outside of the left thigh has 
caused some distortion in the rather soft abdomen. Such a daring but 
unsuccessful attempt at torsion was characteristic of sculptors of the 
so-called ““Transitional Age,” the period following the Persian War of 


480 B.C. 


°A further problem is raised by the damaged ends of the legs, which are not exactly alike; the 
end of one is cylindrical, suggesting an animal’s hoof, as has been restored, but the other narrows 
to what appears to be a human heel. However, an Etruscan silene (G. Q. Giglioli, L’Arte Etrusca, 
Pl. CCIX, 1), has ankles which are dissimilar, yet two animals’ hoofs flat upon the ground. 
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However, we should not hastily decide that our statuette is a Greek work 
of that period. Two Italic societies, the Etruscan in north Italy and the 
Campanian in south Italy, produced bronze statuettes which can only 
with difficulty be distinguished from the Greek. Moreover, their rate of 
production seems to have been much higher than that of the artistic mother 
country. A further difficulty arises from the fact that the provenience of 
many small figures is unknown, as is that of ours. Finally, even in cases 
where the provenience is known, there can be no assurance that the place 
of manufacture is the same as the finding place. For on the one hand, the 
Italic peoples are known to have imported Greek works of art in great 
numbers, and, indeed, their numerous imitations of them would never 
have been possible without a good supply of models. On the other hand, it 
is only a prejudiced assumption that the Greeks never imported works of 
art, especially works of metal, from their Italic neighbors.* Yet, though 
it may prove impossible to localize a single small figure, it is only by fre- 
quent reviews of all the available evidence that we may hope eventually 
to make a dent upon the mound of ignorance about ancient bronze statu- 
ary. We may therefore cite a few parallels from each of the three possible 
sources. 

A fairly good parallel exists from Greece itself, a small acrobatic silene 
of bronze, found at Thebes and now in the Louvre.’ He is attached to 
a bronze plaque by his left hand and left hoof, and kicks his right leg in 
the air while pointing threateningly forward with the right hand. The 
head is startlingly like the Walters’ silene. The hair line, the slanting eyes, 
the mustache in relief, and the convex front surface of the beard are almost 
identical. The brow of the silene from Thebes is wrinkled, so that his face 
has a different expression. The body is lean as on ours, but the modelling 
is generalized and the pose so totally different that a comparison of the 
sculptural qualities of the two statuettes is hardly profitable. 

This piece is an isolated phenomenon in Greece. It has been compared 
with the painted silenes on the vases of Brygos. Close as it is to Brygos 
in pose, and close as it is to our bronze as far as the head is concerned, 
it is hardly sufficient to establish either the date or the place of manufac- 
ture of our silene. 

Next, we may recognize some features in common with some works of 
art collected by Riis and shown by him to be Campanian." According to 


“See G. Karo, in Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1937, pp. 316-320. 


°A. De Ridder, Musée du Louvre, Les bronzes antiques, fig. 11; Encyclopédie photographique, 
TLL, p. 77; fig: E. 
°J. J. Riis, “Some Campanian Types of Heads,” in From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg 


Glyptothek, 11, 1938, pp. 140-168. 
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Riis, there are in existence three sculptural wares, quite distinct in charac- 
ter, which must, on the overwhelming evidence of provenience, be attrib- 
uted to Capua in Campania. They are a group of terra cotta architectural 
revetments, a set of small terra cotta masks, and a group of bronze urns 
ornamented on the cover or rim with bronze statuettes. These three groups 
were assembled by Riis in order to establish a Campanian style of head. 
With them our bronze silene has some close affinities. The patternization 
of the upper part of the head — the beautiful stylization in which the hair 
line sweeps forward before the ears and around the top of the head — 
occurs on many of the terra cotta masks. The relief treatment of the 
mustache and the little tuft of hair below the lower lip reoccur on these 
masks. 

But more striking are some similarities of the modelling of the body with 
some figures from the urns. Comparable to ours is the strong musculature 
of the calves of a silene in one group from a Capuan urn.’ Striking, too, 
is the square formation of the clenched fist on many figures from the 
Campanian urns and on our silene, too. 

Turning now to the third geographical division, Etruria, we find a good 
parallel, as far as subject matter goes, in a silene with a wine skin, now in 
the British Museum, formerly in the Blacas Collection. This figure is 
plumper than ours, and less archaic in all its features. Much closer to 
ours, stylistically sneaking, are two erect silenes, one in the British Museum 
and one in Berlin, which can with some degree of probability be assigned 
to the workshops of Chiusi because of their similarity to figures attached 
to braziers found there.’ These two erect silenes resemble ours in the model- 
ling of the legs and in the twisted abdomen. They differ from our figure 
in just the characteristics which they share with the other figures from 
Chiusi, in the whole structure of the head, and in the hands which are of 
exaggerated length and quite impressionistic, as compared to the carefully 
worked, compact hands of the Walters silene and the various Campanian 
figures. Moreover, our figure is more naturalistic than those from Chiusi, 
and in a way which suggests a later date. That the tradition of silenes 
persisted at Chiusi has not been proved; I do not know of the discovery 
of one single specimen of later date at the site. We therefore have little 
reason for considering our statuette a late product from Chiusi."° 


‘Tbid., pp. 160 f, fig. 20, a and b. 

8S. Reinach, Rep. de la stat., V, 59, 1; H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British 
Museum, p. 66, no. 473. 

°K. A. Neugebauer, in Rém. Mit., 1936, pp. 197 ff, pl. 27, figs. 3 and 4. 

°Cf. P. J. Riis, Tyrrhenika, p. 122. 
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In favor of an Italic origin rather than a Greek one for our figure is a 
minor fact about the subject matter. The city of Praeneste in Latium, not 
far from Rome, had a flourishing metal industry during the fourth and 
third centuries. It specialized in mirrors of a distinctive pear shape, 
decorated with incised drawing, and in a pecular type of cylindrical bronze 
toilet cist with similar decoration. The art of the city was truly independ- 
ent, but Praeneste was in touch with Campania during these days of 
Etruscan decline.’* Now the Praenestine bronzes show a liking for subjects 
such as the one we have been following: especially for a young satyr, with 
or without a tail, performing gay antics with a krater, the usual mixing 
bowl for banquets. One example is a mirror in the Louvre.’* Another is a 
cist in the Villa Giulia.’* On both of these there is a young satyr carrying 
a krater in his arms. A third is a cist, now in the Walters Art Gallery, 
which incorporates a bacchic group with totally unrelated scenes.’* On this 
cist a youthful figure clad only in a scanty animal skin is almost doubled 
up in his excitement, and carries a krater on his shoulder. Only slightly 
different is a cist in the Field Museum, where a young satyr modestly 
dressed in a short tunic as well as an animal's skin carries a pail, and a 
short, fat, nude silene dances with a scarf and a kylix.’’ Lastly, on the 
cover of a similar vessel in the Pierpont Morgan Library, perhaps in deri- 
sive imitation of the familiar scene of the bearing of armor to Achilles, an 
elderly bearded man of rather silenesque appearance floats forward on the 
back of a sea-monster, proudly bearing a krater in his arms.'* Now such 
subjects are not restricted to Praeneste. Nevertheless, their frequent use 
there encourages the belief that they had been popular in Campania, the 
artistic mother of Praeneste. 

Personally, I am inclined to favor Campania as the source of our bronze, 
on the grounds of both style and subject. However, either Etruria or 
Greece is possible. If the statuette is Campanian, its date might be slightly 
after 450 B. c., by which time contorted poses had become fairly common, 
while traces of archaism were still possible in Italic art. In any case, we 
have here one of the best of all documents on the ancient sense of humor. 

%Matthies, Die praenestinischen Spiegel, p. 124. 
®F, W. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, pl. 301. 
“Mon. Inst., X, pl. XLV-XLVI; P. Ducati, Storia dell’ Arte Etrusca, pl. 281, fig. 680. 


“Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.136. Formerly Massarenti Collection. Published, E. van Esbroeck 
and others, Catalogue du Musée au Palais Accoramboni, I1, 1897, p. 26, no. 143 (not illustrated) ; 
Bencker, Rom. Mit., VII, 1892, pp. 223-227. The drawing published by Bencker has some mis- 
takes, notably the right arm of the maenad. 

*Pollak, Sale Catalogue, Sarti Collection, Rome, 1906, no. 100, pl. XI; Matthies, O/. cit, p. 80, 
fig. 16. Cf. also Ibid., p. 83, fig. 18: a mirror decorated with a silene holding a patera to his lips. 

*%C, Smith, Bronzes, Antique Greek, Roman etc., no. 60, pl. XXVI; Mon. Inst., 1X, pls. XXII- 
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Rotterdam as the Centre of a 


‘‘Dutch Teniers Group i 


By THE LATE A. HEPPNER 
Amsterdam, Holland 


OTTERDAM in the 17th century was the seat of a painters’ guild 
that counted many eminent masters among its members. And 
since the city influenced the towns in its neighborhood it justly 

may be called an Artistic Centre, though such a name hitherto has been 
reserved for towns like Amsterdam and Haarlem. As a seaport, Rotter- 
dam was open to outside influences especially from Flanders, and from 
there it received the stimulus to cultivate the “Peasant-piece.” 

The peasant had been chosen as a subject for diverse reasons. PIETER 
BRUEGHEL, the Elder (circa 1525-1569), justly named the “Peasant- 
Brueghel,” made him his favorite study, as the type of man in closest 
union with Nature itself . . . like the cattle among which he lives. AprIAn 
BRouwWER (1605-1638), in a certain sense the successor of Peasant-Brueghel, 
found unrestrained expression for his own coarse joviality in the boors he 
painted. When Brouwer’s famous follower, Davin TENIERs the Younger 
(1610-1690), began to specialize in the “Peasant-piece,” it was already an 
assured success, but it had completely changed character. Teniers did 
not consider himself as on the same level with the boors, but as belonging 
to a higher class. His ambition — as is borne out by various documents 
— was to obtain a title which would conceal his obscure descent. His 
friends such as Rubens and Jan Brueghel the Younger were of the better 
class and he was the Keeper of the picture-gallery of Archduke Leopold 
Willem. When he painted the uncouth customs of the peasantry he did 
so as a Grand Seigneur, an amused onlooker at the rollicking country- 
weddings and other scenes just like the fashionably dressed gentry whom 
he introduced frequently into his pictures. This point of view, as Teniers 
well knew, was shared by many of his clients, who considered the peasants 
a droll lot, highly diverting to cultured people. The Dutch term “boertig” 
(boorlike i.e. jocular) is characteristic for this attitude which considers 
the peasant as something jocular. Just as in a farce vulgar characters with 
rude language and behaviour may be presented to a refined audience, so 
will the public enjoy the portrayal of the free and easy manners of the 
country folk in a picture. 

AprIEN Brouwer had several followers, but few understood him com- 
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pletely. His personal friend CrarsBEECK came closest to him though he 
translated Brouwer’s ideas into a style of his own. But it was TENIERS 
who started an entire school of peasant painters with his “boors painted 
for burghers,” while Brouwer’s temperamental rowdyism was appreciated 
by a few connoisseurs like Rembrandt.’ The attitude of looking down 
upon the burlesque doings of the villagers could be shared by a far larger 
following, not merely among the public, but among painters who were 
eager to turn the “peasant-fashion” to profit. Of those there was a large 
group in Teniers’ fatherland, including members of his family and others, 
as Davin RijckaeErT III, Gituis van TitBporcH, MaTTHIEU vAN HEL- 
MONT, THOMAS VAN APSHOVEN, to mention only contemporaries. 

That Teniers exercised a still greater influence in the northern Low 
Countries’ is not surprising. During his lifetime a broad layer of well-to- 
do burghers was forming itself in Holland, a class that heretofore was but 
thinly represented. This might be said of Rotterdam in particular. And 
as Antwerp’s function as a seaport and center of trade was usurped by 
Rotterdam, the production of art was also transferred at least partly from 
the Flemish town to the Dutch one. Since the rustic origins of the rising 
bourgeoisie in Holland were well within memory, the burghers were anxi- 
ous to keep themselves distinctly at a distance from their humble past. 
That is, the parvenue tried to give evidence of his acquired culture by 
looking upon his former status as something ludicrous. This attitude was 
undoubtedly found more frequently in Flanders where the economic life, 
om account of the war, was rather on the decline. 

Two schools of peasant-painters existed in Holland. The one at Haar- 
lem® is “purely Dutch”; it proceeds from Frans Hals and finds its most 
typical representatives in the Ostade-group. The other, which has Rotter- 
dam as its centre, forms the subject of this article. We will call it the 
“Dutch Teniers Group,” as it evidently assimilated Brouwer’s ideas by 
way of Teniers the Younger. However, not too sharp a distinction should 
be drawn between the two groups, for had not Brouwer been the pupil 
of Frans Hals in Haarlem, and had he not left there an indelible impression? 
While the group in Haarlem included chiefly painters of peasant life, the 
“Dutch Teniers Group” treated several other themes as well. Fully aware 
in which direction his talents lay, the Dutch painter more and more 
abandoned figures in action and large figure compositions and turned 


?The writer hopes to treat the question of Brouwer’s influence on Rembrandt at another time. 
7It is not always possible to determine whether certain masters were influenced by Brouwer 
directly without the mediation of Teniers, but as a rule we may take the influence to have come 
. 7 » 3 . . . . . . 
via Teniers. This subject will be dealt with in another article. 
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towards still life in all its various forms. This was foreshadowed already 
a century earlier when at Antwerp Pieter ArErtszEN, of Amsterdam, 
learned to paint religious scenes, in which still lifes took more and more 
space. Also landscape, in which the figures began to play a subordinate 
part, was one of the aims of Dutch art. 

Teniers’ influence is easily discernible in PETER DE BLoot (1601-1658), 
of Rotterdam,’ the Nestor of the “Dutch Teniers Group.” Of Antwerp 
parents, he was born at Rotterdam, where he worked his whole life. He 
was slightly older than Brouwer and Teniers themselves and thus it is not 
strange that a study of the dated pictures of the “Dutch Teniers Group” 
reveals him as their leader. He took over the Brouwer-Teniers scheme in 
its entirety, and passed it on to the other Rotterdammers. The role of De 
Bloot as the link between Dutch and Flemish art has not hitherto been 
sufficiently stressed. 

Pieter de Bloot shows close affinity to Teniers when he depicts peasants 
in a tavern. That his figures are not always well proportioned apparently 
was of little moment to him as he is obviously much more interested in the 
picturesque still life in the foregrounds which he assembles in the manner 
of Teniers (Fig. 1). The latter painted collections of all kinds of victuals 
and kitchen utensils in a truly sublime manner, and with pride brought 
them close to the spectator. This specialty of Teniers (certainly not a 
discovery of Brouwer’s) was enthusiastically taken up by De Bloot (Fig. 2) 
and, through him, popularized in Holland. In a Biblical subject, Christ 
in the House of Mary and Martha (dated 1637, Vienna, Liechtenstein 
Gallery), he fills a generous part of the picture with such a still life in 
order to bring out Martha’s housewifely character. Even when there is no 
special reason this detail crops up time and again as, for instance in the 
Slaughtered Pig, which again takes up an idea of Teniers. De Bloot renders 
the atmosphere of the interiors so well with his delicately painted shades 
that the imperfections of the figures are readily overlooked (Fig. 3). The 
figures in his outdoor scenes are equally unsatisfying but it must not be 
forgotten that in his landscapes without figures he was, too, a forerunner, 
but of typical Dutch character. He painted his blonde dune landscapes 
in one and the same tone,’ which may have influenced the great Van 
Goyen quite as much as Pieter Molyn, De Bloot’s brother-in-law. Is it not 
strange that this champion of the Teniers-like “peasant-piece’” was in no 


‘Rotterdam’s significance as an artistic centre has come to light through the researches of 
Haverkorn van Rijsewijk. Concerning Rotterdam as the birthplace of Pieter de Bloot, see Oud- 
Holland, 1899 (LX) p. 67. 

‘Landscape in the coll. Weber, Hamburg, reproduced by R. Grosse, Die Holldndische Land- 
schaftskunst (1925), pl. 19. 
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FiG. 2. PIETER DE BLooT: INTERIOR OF A STABLE, 1637 
Helsingfors Museum 





Fic. 3. PIETER DE BLooT: MUSIC-MAKING PEASANTS 
Formerly J. Singer Collection, Prague 






































way influenced by the latter’s landscapes and helped to create a directly 
opposed style? A similar duality will be observed in other cases. 

The eminent landscape and animal painter, CorNELIS SAFTLEVEN (1607- 
1681), although hailing from Gorinchem, owed his education to Rotter- 
dam. It probably is there that he made his contacts with Antwerp, which 
he certainly visited more than once. Rubens collaborated with him,” he 
had his portrait done by Van Dyck, and he must have been acquainted 
with Teniers. In some of Saftleven’s interiors’ and landscapes one is 
tempted to discover figures painted by Teniers. Whether this is correct 
or not, it is undeniable that many a work of his bears a striking resemblance 
to Teniers (i.e. The Surgeon, in Karlsruhe). Like De Bloot, he adopted 
the broad foreground filled with still life (Fig. 4), and he turned to good 
account all the glittering reflections on metal and earthenware objects.” 
Saftleven did not free himself entirely from Teniers’ influence, although 
he translated the latter’s cool blue and green tints into a more Dutch 
tone. His animals are even more convincing and plastic than those by 
Teniers, though the latter painted some excellent stable interiors, with 
goats and other animals. As a painter of figures, Saftleven is as little the 
equal of Teniers as De Bloot; the dress and actions of his boors are in 
Teniers’ style, but they completely lack his mobility. We find Saftleven’s 
best figures in his delicate drawings. Possibly he felt himself that he did 
not excel in figure painting, for he was fond of satirizing human short- 
comings in the guise of animals following Teniers’ example. Landscape 
was the genre to which he devoted his main time and talents.” 

Cornelis’ younger brother, HarMANUS SAFTLEVEN (16091658), was 
likewise first and foremost a landscape painter, but he too painted stable 
and tavern interiors of the familiar type (Museum Aix-en-Provence). He 
later lived at Utrecht, and a Teniers group there may have originated 
from him. 

HENpDRIK MaAERTENSZ SorGH (about 1611-1670) is another of the Rot- 
terdammers who carried on the Teniers tradition. Houbraken'’ even makes 
him a pupil of Teniers, though he has no proof for it. As Sorgh’s work 
often is undistinguishable from De Bloot’s we should rather put him down 


®The inventory of Rubens’ collection contains one canvas painted by Rubens and Saftleven 
jointly. A portrait drawing of Saftleven by Van Dijck is in the Fodor Museum, at Amsterdam. 

"For the peasant’s interior in the Vienna Museum, nr. 1148, the collaboration of Saftleven and 
Teniers is proved by the old inventory of the collection of the Archduke Leopold William. 

SAlready Houbraken noticed (De Groote Schouburgh, I, p. 343) in Saftleven’s work “all kind 
of domestic and agricultural tools and implements, as I have often seen of David Teniers.” 

°W. von Bode (who doesn’t mention De Bloot’s activities) in Die Meister der Holl. und Vlam. 
Malerschulen, 1921, p. 420, assumes that Teniers conceded to still life a prominent place under 
*Houbraken, /.¢. II, pp. 89-90. 
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as a pupil of the latter. Also some affinity with Saftleven is frequently 
to be observed. And yet it is curious that he had Flemish blood in his 
veins, from his mother’s side, who came from Antwerp. Sorgh is a versa- 
tile painter. He excels in seascapes, in portraits, in Biblical scenes. He 
also painted some good interiors, with fashionably dressed figures, not 
unlike those by Pieter de Hoogh. Like De Bloot and Saftleven he was 
attracted most by Tenier’s foreground still life. The subject already 
chosen by De Bloot, Christ in the House of Mary and Martha, was treated 
by him in the same spirit (formerly in the Schaffer collection in Berlin). 
Sorgh, however, cannot be reproached with being a bad figure painter; in 
the contrary, his peasants are exceptionally well painted, their actions are 
faultless, though they may lack some of the Flemish dash (Fig. 6). There 
are some peasant scenes of his which are so similar to Teniers'' as to figure 
at sales under his name. The “sedate character” of Sorgh’s peasants is best 
seen in his pictures of the Rotterdam market (his special domain), in which 
he accurately portrays the vendors of fish and vegetables, stolidly waiting 
for their customers, and he lavishly displays the still life of their mer- 
chandise. 

About the life of the painter and draughtsman, H. Poruyi, we know 
nothing, except that he dated some pictures between 1639 and 1649. His 
clever peasant interiors (Brussels and Budapest) are so close to those by 
the Rotterdammers that we may safely take him as their fellowtownsman,” 
though hitherto he has been placed in the Amsterdam school. 

Different from the still-life conception of nature usual in Rotterdam is 
the temperamental style of ARENT DrEPRAEM (1622-1670) who other- 
wise is a close follower of H. M. Sorgh. That he was brought up in 
Rotterdam is born out by a discovery made by Haverkorn van Rijsewijk”® 
in the archives of this town. In contrast to the stiffness characteristic of 
the other members of the Teniers group, Diepraem’s “smokers” and “drink- 
ers’ are so life-like, and their grimaces and drunken reels are so accurately 
rendered that it is more than probable that Houbraken,'* who knew him 
personally, was right in describing him as “addicted to drink” (Fig. 5). 
Diepraem’s types are those of Teniers, but the élan with which they are 
painted is almost Brouwer’s, so that Houbraken assumed that he had been 
apprenticed to Brouwer, which however, can hardly have been the case 
considering their respective ages. The shadow-side of Diepraem’s grim 


"Occasionally Sorgh’s interiors are described as ‘with figures by Teniers,’”’ which appears 
somewhat improbable. 

“Potuyl’s drawings however show a great resemblance with those of Pieter Quast. 

8’Qud-Holland, 1892 (X), p. 250. “Houbraken, /. c. III, pp. 244 and 249. 
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mimic art is that he was misled into making caricatures of his types. 
Brouwer, too, in his early work sometimes made this mistake, but he was 
not as stereotyped. Diepraem was not versatile; we know only one paint- 
ing of his representing an Elegant Company. But his best works — they 
are mostly single figures — are admirable. 

JoHanNnEs Natus must be reckoned among the pupils of Sorgh if we 
judge him by his interiors. A large tavern-piece (Fig. 7), in the Olden- 
barneveld collection’? — which shows peasants sitting around tables, a danc- 
ing couple and a fiddler — is a paraphrase of Teniers, in the manner of 
Sorgh. Nothing is known about Natus except that in 1662 he was a 
member of the painters’ guild at Middelburg, but it is more than likely 
that he previously worked in Rotterdam, though Antwerp is hardly farther 
from Middelburg than Rotterdam." 

Natus was not the only painter at Middelburg who came under the 
influence of Teniers. Francois RijckHats (after 1600-1647), who be- 
longed to an Antwerp family, was in 1664" already a member of the 
Middelburg guild. He painted stable interiors in the taste of the “Dutch 
Teniers Group,” (Bredius Museum, The Hague, and Museum Karlsruhe). 
His figures are generally too small in proportion to the domestic utensils, 
but he possesses the excellent Dutch quality of closely observing the inani- 
mate objects of daily life. Thus his still life with their lavish display of 
gold and silver objects are as successful as his interiors, and are on a par 
with anything that has been achieved in this line in the Netherlands. 

Dordrecht, where Rijckhals worked for a time, midway between Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp, was the home of another branch of the “Dutch 
Teniers Group.” Here HuBert van RavesTEYN (1638-1691) was estab- 
lished, about whom practically the same can be said as about Rijckhals. 
His interiors, populated by men and animals, closely resemble those by 
Cornelis Saftleven. He shares even the shortcomings of most of the painters 
of this group, for instance the stiffness of the figures. The excellence of 
his still life shows where his real talent lies. 

BENJAMIN Cuyp (1612-1652), also of Dordrecht, in his youth may 
have fallen under the influence of Teniers. He usually is counted among 
Rembrandt’s pupils, and it is true that the chiaroscuro particularly of his 
Biblical themes has something of that great master. Yet a closer study of 


*Sold at Amsterdam 15 May, 1902, nr. 131 (illustrated). 
*Several works with the signature “Natus” must be by Anthony Natus, as they remind us of 
the Delft school rather than of the “Dutch Teniers Group.” 


"Cf, A. Bredius’ exhaustive article on Rijckhals: Oud-Holland, 1917 (XXXV), p. 1. Various of 
his works reproduced there clearly prove them to be derived from De Bloot and Saftleven. 
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Fic. 6. HENDRICK MAERTENSZ SORGH: SCENE IN AN INN 
D. Katz Collection, Dieren 
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Fic. 7, JOHANNES NATUS: DANCING IN A COUNTRY INN 
Formerly Oldenbarneveld Collection, The Hague 








his peasant pieces shows him as an admirer of Teniers, whose tavern 
scenes he certainly comprehended better than Rembrandt's mysticism. His 
drinkers are more substantial than those of Teniers, but they have the right 
animation in their attitude and gestures. The Flemish model can be 
traced especially well in an interior recently donated to the Amsterdam 
Rijksmuseum (Fig. 8), and in a small round panel, at one time in the 
Katz collection at Dieren. 

The celebrated AELBERT Cuyp (1620-1691) was Benjamin’s nephew. 
Established at Dordrecht like the latter, he was at the outset of his career 
irresistibly drawn in the direction of the “Dutch Teniers Group.” It was 
of great advantage to his later career that he knew the stable interiors of 
Saftleven and H. van Ravesteyn. In the picture in the Klaasen collection, 
Rotterdam,” a cook selects a red cabbage from the still life in the foreground 
which is exquisitely painted in the manner of our Rotterdammers (Fig. 9). 
In the cows in the barn and the peep into the sunny landscape’ beyond, 
however, Cuyp has already attained a style of his own. The Mussel-Eater, 
in the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, also retains something of the “Dutch 
Teniers Group.” 

More remarkable than the existence of a branch of the “Dutch Teniers 
Group” at Dordrecht is the fact that it had an offshoot at Utrecht. This 
may be due to Harmanus Saftleven who had settled down there.*” The 
peasant scenes by Anpries BotH (approx. 1612-1650) can hardly be 
explained as independent of Antwerp models; they are painted with a 
fluent touch and are fairly good mimic art in spite of a certain clumsiness 
(Fig. 10). 

Justus vAN Nijpoort (approx. 1620-1691), also of Utrecht, is chiefly 
known as an etcher.** Almost all his prints are based on Teniers’ repertory, 
and they are not without merit. His few paintings have become better 
known of recent times (Mus. Aix-en-Provence and Indianapolis). His 
pictures of interiors show Teniers character as plainly as his etchings. 

Another interesting figure, closely related to the Rotterdam group, is 
EGBERT VAN DER Por (1621-1664). After the disastrous gunpowder 
explosion at Delft in 1665 he settled at Rotterdam,” but he probably had 

felt attracted to the art of the Rotterdammers before, as is clearly evinced 


*The writer’s attention was drawn to this panel by Dr. W. Mautner. 
“Nearly the same view appears on the signed panel of the Sedelmeyer sale, Vienna, 20. Dec., 
1872, illustrated as nr. 95. 


"Cornelius Droochsloot, the Utrecht peasant painter, has more affinity with J. Brueghel than 
with Brouwer-Teniers. 
1 Aert van Waes, of Gouda, was also chiefly an etcher and as such a follower of Teniers. 


“He died at Rotterdam. 
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Fic. 9. AELBERT CuyP: BARN J. D. Klaasen Collection, Rotterdam 
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Fic. 10. ANDRIES BOTH: DRINKERS AND SMOKERS 
Centraal-Museum, Utrecht 
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EGBERT VAN DER POEL: EXTERIOR 
P. de Boer Collection, 


WITH STILL LIFE IN FOREGROUND 


Amsterdam 











by his interiors and courtyards painted in the style of De Bloot, Saftleven 
and Sorgh. Van der Poel had a special liking for the still life portions of 
his pictures which he painted lightly and picturesquely with a wealth of 
colour rare in the Dutch school (Fig. 11). The exquisite creamy-white 
of his sun-lit walls he may have brought from Delft, but the ever-recurring 
miscellany of pans, kettles and similar domestic effects is genuinely “Rotter- 
dam.” His figures, which often look rather comical because of their square 
build, also stem from the “Dutch Teniers Group.” Van der Poel’s color- 
istic talents manifest themselves better in his night scenes, which depict 
town and countryside by moonlight, or in a fiery glow, and which rival 
those by Aert van der Neer. 

The inclusion of WiLLEM Kar (1622-1693) in this study may not at 
first sight seem warranted, because he was an Amsterdammer, and in that 
town Teniers was not so highly regarded.** Moreover, Tenier’s influence 
cannot be found in Kalf’s best known works — that is, in his still life of 
the tables of the rich, loaded with porcelain dishes full of glowing fruit, 
with rummers, and gold and silver goblets — but only in his kitchens of 
the peasant-milieu of which a great number (Figs. 12 and 13) have come 
down to us. It is a wonder that these kitchen and tavern nooks, with their 
foregrounds of picturesque still life, have not suggested before that the 
master was an offshoot of the “Dutch Teniers Group.” Although no 
facts show how or when Kalf fell under this influence, it is perfectly clear 
that his piles of gleaming kitchen utensils, snow-white linen and lush 
green vegetables were taken from De Bloot, via Saftleven and Van der 
Poel. To the banal theme he imparted a beauty of the highest order by 
painting it in a glittering, flickering light. To Egbert Van der Poel he may 
have owed the firm yet easy touch of the brush as well as the general 
scheme of the figures, which he painted impressionistically with few strokes. 
It is not correct to aver that Kalf’s art is derived only from Rembrandt or 
Vermeer; nay, it is the highest and most truly Dutch evolution of the 
Teniers school that is triumphant here. 

In fact the “Dutch Teniers Group” rose to importance through its by- 
products, for the peasants are not the main features in the works of these 
masters. Landscape and still life are the ultimate aim of almost every 
Dutch artist. The evolution of the Rotterdam group and its off-shoots is 
almost paradoxical. Painters who followed the fashion of painting the 
shabby peasant folk came, by way of the still life, to painting richly decked 
tables, with costly Persian rugs and gold and silver vessels. The same 


An exception is Pieter van den Bosch, who was an eclectic. 
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artist would sometimes practise the “poor” as well as the “rich” genre. 
What at first appeared to be the motive, namely, the impulse to screen the 
rustic past was by now forgotten, and it was frankly acknowledged that 
prosperity had blessings to be enjoyed. 


Another Signed Bradley Portrait 


By WoLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


HE American nineteenth-century “primitive” who painted such 
charming portraits as the Cellist of the Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
Washington and the Boy on Empire Sofa of the Halladay-Thomas 

collection in Sheffield, Massachusetts, certainly deserves our attention and 
our continued research. He was introduced to the readers of this periodical 
(July 1945, pp. 154-166) by Mrs. Lipman who endeavored to establish 
his identity with the hitherto anonymous “Kent Limner” of the 1830's. 
Although the painter is now known to us by his initials and last name, 
nothing has as yet been unearthed regarding his life; and his oeuvre had 
to be built up on a very narrow base, only four signed pictures having 
been accessible to his discoverer. It is primarily for the sake of broadening 
that base that we are illustrating and briefly discussing another signed 
picture of his which, in addition, appears to be one of his most fortunate 
productions. 

The canvas, measuring 33!/, by 2614 inches, shows in the lower right 
corner the same signature which is found on the Boy on Empire Sofa: “by 
J. Bradley 128 Spring St.” According to tradition, it represents a Mrs. 
Stevens but no documentary evidence to that effect is available. Purchased 
in the New York art market, it entered the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
of Oberlin College early in 1945. Its compositional qualities connect it 
most closely with the two pictures mentioned above and seem to assign it 
a rank above many of the other portraits hitherto illustrated. Most notably, 
it does not create the impression of having been pieced together from a 
stock body and an individual head as do several other (probably less expen- 
sive) portraits by the limner. Although some of the details show the typi- 
cal treatment found in various other works, the portrait, in its entirety, 
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renders a convincing pose in a convincingly unified composition. The 
design of the amiable face is most reminiscent of the features of the Boy 
on Empire Sofa. The background is grey (with the lighting the same as in 
the Boy), the dress a dark greyish-blue, the jabot light rose, the book red, 
the sofa light brown with black upholstery. Some of the details are quite 
charming, particularly the brooch with its flower design in rose, blue, green, 
and white. There is no trace of the “blurred contours and shading of the 
more conventionally styled illusionistic portraits’ which Mrs. Lipman 
assigns to the late 1830's (in particular, Figs. 10 and 11 of her article); 
everything is distinguished by the “incisive drawing, clear color and sharp 
tonal patterns” noted by her as characteristics of the four other signed 
portraits (three of which are dated 1832 and 1833), in contrast to the 
smooth, casual, and “diluted” style of the later productions. Our picture 
was therefore most probably done about the time of the Cellist (1832) and 
the Boy on Empire Sofa. The latter has convincingly been dated in the 
same period by Mrs. Lipman and, according to its signature, was painted 
in the same studio at 128 Spring Street (New York) in which Bradley 
received the “Oberlin” lady. 


Taurus and His Captive Europa 
By Greorce W. ELperxIn 


Princeton University 


EVERAL years ago archaeological excavation on the site of the mar- 
ket place in ancient Athens brought to light a grave of the late 
Mycenaean period which contained a gold signet ring with a scene 

of unusual character (illustrated).' On it is engraved a male figure, with 
the head of a bull, hastening with a long stride to the right. His move- 
ment is quickened by the nearly horizontal position of the branch which 
he holds in his right hand. Behind him two women wearing typical Myce- 
naean pleated skirts follow at a seemingly slower pace. They occupy one- 
half of the scene and the male figure the other, thus giving the composition 
effective balance and contrast. The hybrid figure holds apparently in his 
left hand a rope the ends of which are tied about the waists of the two 


'T. L. Shear, 4mer. Jour. Arch., 1933, p. 540. 
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women. The meaning of the scene is clear. He is leading them away as 
captives. A variant of the subject occurs in Egyptian reliefs, approximately 
contemporary with the ring, which commemorated the victories of Seti I 
and Ramses II in the late 14th and 13th centuries. These reliefs which are 
carved on exterior mural surfaces of the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak includ 
representations of files of prisoners who have a rope about their necks. In 
one instance three such files precede the chariot of Ramses who holds the 
ends of the ropes. 

In view of the close contact between Egypt and Crete both during the 
time these reliefs were carved and earlier when Egyptian painters of walls 
and vases at Tell el Amarna and Minoan-Mycenaean painters were using 
similar decorative motifs’ it was quite likely that their artists would employ 
similar ways of depicting captives who were led away from the scene of 
their capture. The engraver of the signet ring may then have been indebted 
to Egyptian art for his representation of captives on a rope but have 
treated the motif freely in accord with his independent artistic spirit. 

Behind the captives in the scene on the ring is a pillar which may be an 
image of deity or stand for the sanctuary of deity. Such synecdoche is 
seen in classical Greek art where a tree may represent a forest and a pillar 
a temple or palace.” Whether deity or sanctuary the pillar here indicates 


"Evans, Palace of Minos IV, 2, pp. 748-49. °P. Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, p. 258. 
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the place from which the captive women are led. So Cassandra when Troy 
fell to the Achaeans fled to the image of Athena on the citadel only to be 
dragged away by Ajax. A final question concerns the identity of the 
women and their captor. According to one interpretation they are the 
Minotaur and two of the young Athenians who were exposed to the mon- 
ster in the labyrinth. There is however no tradition that they were led by 
the Minotaur to his lair or any other place. A further difficulty is that 
only Athenian girls appear here as the victims whereas tradition said there 
were seven boys as well as seven girls. If the artist had these in mind why 
did he not represent one of each group? A more likely interpretation is 
found in a story about a king of Crete named Taurus, the father of Minos. 
Taurus whose name means “bull” captured the city of Tyre and took from 
it as prisoners Europa and many other Tyrian maids.* Later in Crete 
Taurus married Europa. He thus seems to be identified with Zeus who 
assuming the form of a bull enticed Europa to mount upon his back, as 
she and her companions were disporting themselves on the Phoenician 
shore, and then dashed overseas to Cretan Gortyna. 

Comparison of the two traditions suggests that the bull-headed figure 
of the ring is a partly theriomorphic Zeus. The object which he holds in 
his right hand is the branched lightning of the god of thunder. It resembles 
the branched spear which Baal holds in a relief from Ras Shamra.” This 
is also a thunderbolt. The Baal is unique in that he has the horns of a 
bull. He and the bull-headed figure of the signet are both taurine gods 
and approximately contemporary. Of the two women in the scene on the 
ring the foremost is probably Europa and the other a companion represent- 
ing the group of captive maidens. Taurus whom a tradition made the 
founder of Gortyna in Crete reminds one of those Phoenicians who on 
their way to found the city of Carthage raided the island of Cyprus and 


carried off eighty girls. 


*Arrian in Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec., III, p. 598, no. 63. Cf. Roscher, Lexikon s.«. Taurus, 
col. 149. 
"Schaeffer, Mon. Pict 1934, p. 18, dates the relief between the 15th and 13th centuries. 
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OTHER WORLDS IN AN ART GALLERY 
An Exhibition at the Addison Gallery, Phillips Academy, Andover 


“Other Worlds,” originated by Maynard Walker at the American-British Art 
Center, New York, and supplemented with paintings from the collection of the Addi- 
son Gallery, was an exhibition of the dreams and illusions of artists whose imaginings 
have abandoned the prosaic world for worlds of the visionary spirit, of faith and 
fantasy, and of ancient dreams of life after death. These immaterial worlds are pre- 
sented to us at a time when human beings are in the wake of the ultra-material 
existence of war from which they would escape and who at the same time are faced 
with the scientific dissection of their substantial world into orders both greater and 
smaller than they can conceive. Reality as they have thought of it has lost its mean- 
ing and the world of the spirit is no longer fantastic. 

The spiritual painter has a more difficult problem than the writer or musician. 
The poet uses words which are purely symbols and the visions evoked are conceived 
in the mystic memory of the mind. The composer need only create a mood, a fit 
setting for the subjective dreams that haunt the centers of our consciousness. The 
artist, however, must define his concept with the image of actual objects, or at least 
with the substance of paint. He must transpose meaning and mood, apparition and 
metaphysical presence into specific things without allowing their physical appearance 
to interfere with the disembodied thought. 

Edward Hicks, an American artist of the nineteenth century, accomplished this 
end in a rather paradoxical fashion. The subject of his picture is a scene from The 
Tempest in which Ferdinand, wandering along the shore, lured by unearthly music, 
hears, but does not see the angelic Ariel who is floating above in a pink cloud and play- 
ing on a graceful harp. By setting the scene in a make-believe garden and painting it in 
delicate colors, he makes concession to its other-worldness, but the painting itself is 
of such a precise and detailed nature that the place of action, the actors, even the 
floating Ariel have such an aspect of everyday reality 2s to endow it with a very 
this-worldly essence. In contrast to the purely illustrative nature of Hicks’ style is 
Votive Lights by Loren Maclver, a mass of feverish flames flickering through the blue 
glass in which they burn. This is no picture of a vision; but the vaporous, amorphous 
effect of the smoking candles suggests a spiritual communication. In the Beginning by 
Maud Morgan carries the effect of dematerialization to the extreme by being com- 
pletely non-objective. Shapes and colors unidentified with recognizable objects sug- 
gest by their mutual association a sense of new birth. 

From the field of supernatural legend is the Witch’s Sabbath by Cornelius Saft- 
leven. Illustrating in all probability the traditional Old Year’s Night from the Celtic 
Calendar, the one night in the year when all witches were free to play their mischief, 
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it depicts a witch astride a white goat pursuing a terrified group of animals and 
satyrs. A brilliant light thrown on the velvet textures of the animals’ bodies breaks 
the rich darkness of a haunted night and brings the terror of the world of witchery 
into sudden reality. 

The reality of such superstition has been replaced today by the new mysteries of 
surrealism. To The Glory of the Sun by Eugene Berman is a haunting landscape evok: 
ing with its green earth, flaming skies, its strange shapes and unending distances, a 
poignant nostalgia, not for remembered places or events, but for forgotten moods and 
emotions that lie in the subconsciousness of all. It recalls in the representation of 
actual objects not what we have seen but how we have felt in moments of conscious 
dreaming or psychic detachment. 

Vision of Tondalys by Hieronymous Bosch is a pictorial story of the journey of a 
young knight, conducted gently by an angel through the underworld. This is no 
fiery land of mists and vapours, nor of the sufferings of hoards of disembodied spirits, 
but a very specific Hell where each of the damned gets exactly what he deserves accord- 
ing to his sin. The gambler vomits dice, the miser is whipped into a huge, suffocating 
bag of money, the glutton is fed live toads and lizards, and all the devils of this Hell 
are the most solid and realistic of creatures. 

A modern hell-on-earth, The Destruction of the City by Jose Clemente Orozco, 
is a vision of crashing sky-scrapers. Writhing girders project like bloody bones from 
an open wound. Yet the picture is no longer the dream it was when it was painted 
less than a decade ago. It is the fulfillment of yesterday’s visions already outmoded 
by today’s inventions; for cities no longer crash but melt in their destruction. 

Thus the thread of other worldness pervades the three dozen paintings which 
comprise the exhibition. Included are The Great Red Dragon and The Woman 
Clothed With The Sun by William Blake from the Book of Revelations, a sketch for 
Alice in Wonderland by John Tenniel, The Holy Women by Odilon Redon, and 
disparate landscape fantasies by Rouault, Chagall, and Puvis des Chavannes. Th 
Addison Gallery has added The Life and Death of Lisl by Patrick Morgan, Ryder’ 
Way of the Cross, Sirocco by Rico Lebrun, and others. 

This diversity of subject, artist and style illustrates the simultaneous complexity 
and unity of the theme. There is no period in the history of the world which has 
not produced men preoccupied with spirit and consequently no period in the history 
of art which does not have artists painting with that freedom of spirit which the 
imagination alone can provide. To bring together a few of their pictures is to make 
a suggestive rather than definitive presentation. The experience of the museum 
makes evident the success of this purpose in the reaction of spectators whose remarks 
vary from “Why didn’t you include so and so?” to “I know just the picture for 
this show!” Nor is the satisfaction of these personal discoveries the sole pleasure 
which the exhibition can contribute. For, emerging from those “Other Worlds,” the 
visitor may find in the immediate realities of the street, reflections of fancy even as 
the poet and artist find them. 


QoQ 


n 


— Mary C. RATHBUN, Andover, Mass. 
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THE RALPH EARL EXHIBITION 
The Whitney Museum of American Art and the Worcester Art Museum have 


jointly given us in the fall of 1945 the most important one-man exhibition of the work 
of the American portrait and landscape painter Ralph Earl, 1751-1801. The only 
other exhibition ever given to Earl was held ten years ago at the Yale University 
Art Gallery. The guiding hand in connection with both these exhibitions was the 
great authority on American art, Mr. William Sawitzky. The catalogue of the cur- 





RALPH EARL: THE TAYLOR CHILDREN 
Collection of Charles Goodhue Huntington 


rent exhibition, the most ambitious publication to date on Earl, was written by Mr. 
Sawitzky, who for more than a decade has been studying the work of this artist. 
We can expect shortly the publication of a full length book on the life and work of 
Earl by Mr. Sawitzky. The book, originally scheduled to appear at the time of this 
exhibition, will be published by the New-York Historical Society. In the meantime, 
for those who may not have seen the Whitney exhibition, Mr. Sawitzky’s two cata- 
logues on the two Earl exhibitions remain the most important published records on 
the early American painter. It may be recalled here that the founder and former 
editor of ART IN AMERICA, the late Frederic Fairchild Sherman, was the first to write 
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on the work of Ralph Earl. He wrote a series of articles on Earl, published in this 
magazine, and also planned a book on the artist, a plan that was never carried to 
completion. 

The importance of the Whitney Museum exhibition of Earl’s work containing 
a good representation of forty-seven portraits, two landscapes and four prints, pre- 
sumably after sketches or drawings by Earl, can not be over estimated. Few students 
and collectors of American paintings have ever seen more than half a dozen paintings 
by this American master. The reconstruction of the record on Earl was a difficult 
task. After years of labor Mr. Sawitzky has been able to authenticate nearly one 
hundred and fifty of Earl’s works. Of the three periods which mark Earl’s career, 
the first American period, c. 1775/76-1778 is rather indefinite for it is represented 
by only two attributed works. These are the portraits of the Rev. Joseph Buckminster 
and the well known portrait of Roger Sherman, both owned by Yale University. The 
attributions appear to be very sound. The second or English period, 1778 to 1785 is 
represented by half a dozen portraits, signed for the most part, which might otherwise 
present a most difficult problem. The English period found Earl taking on the man- 
nerisms of the more sophisticated painters of the mother country. When Earl returned 
to his native country in 1785 he painted his best portraits and it is by the work of 
this last period that he made his mark. The Whitney exhibition includes forty por- 
traits and landscapes of the last and great period. 

Our galleries and museums have paid far more attention to the work of Earl’s 
contemporaries, John Singleton Copley and Gilbert Stuart, Charles Willson Peale 
and John Trumbull. The reason may be that, of the four artists mentioned, all had 
more of an academic flavor to their work. Both Copley and Stuart won international 
acclaim to the extent that today we look upon much of their work as definitely non- 
American. Why did Ralph Earl’s paintings fall into the shadowy realm of forgotten 
and mis-attributed work? The only likely answer is that his great and outstanding 
characteristics varied from the accepted academic tradition. Ralph Earl was a first- 
rate native American painter. Because lack of academic training prevented him from 
approaching the performance of Reynolds or Stuart or Copley, he remained a for- 
gotten painter until the last decade, when his personal, original contribution began to 
be appreciated. The importance of Earl as one of our best late-eighteenth-century 
painters is now being recognized and we still have much more to learn about him. 

Not only does Earl take his place among the important early American painters 
on the basis of his style, power and color but the documentary value of his many 
portraits is immense. Paintings of family groups such as the large and colorful pair 
showing the Tallmadge Family, owned by the Litchfield Historical Society, will always 
be important as an accurate representation of costume, furniture and accessories, such 
as children’s toys, in the year 1790. In fact all of Earl’s signed and dated portraits 
are documents for the student of furniture and costume. Taking the whole Whitney 
showing of the work of Earl, one may well ask where a better pictorial record of 
the last quarter of the 18th century can be found, as it relates to American people, 
costumes and interiors. Earl has given us, in his own way, an excellent record of like- 
nesses of the Revolutionary period, presumably not to be bettered by any subsequent 
“discovery” among the other American painters of his time. A word of gratitude 
and encouragement should be given to William Sawitzky who has found the work 
of Earl for us and who will give us in a book the whole story of the painter’s life 


and a complete record of his work. 
— BARTLETT CowpreEy, New York City 
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THE PAINTING OF IVAN ALBRIGHT 


Today the work of Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, in spite of a more general recog: 
nition than it has ever had before, still baffles a vast audience. His paintings have 
played a part in contemporary art in this country since 1924 when his first picture, 
quite academic in style, was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy in Philadelphia. 
During the years that followed, they have appeared singly or in groups at many 
exhibitions, welcomed alike to the fold of the most conservative and to the ranks 
of the advance guard. Becoming progressively more dessicated and livid, his portraits 
and still lifes have aroused cries of awe and dismay from the public and the press. 
At the same time they have calmly taken possession of a staggering number of medals, 

y I gs g 
prizes and awards. Finally, conforming fully to the tradition of the American suc- 
cess myth, one of his pictures, the brilliantly appropriate portrait of the aged Dorian 
for The Picture of Dorian Gray, “made the movies.” 

At the Associated American Artists’ gallery in New York, from October 22nd 
through November roth, was to be seen the first large scale showing of Ivan Albright’s 
paintings. This was part of a joint exhibit shared with his twin brother Malvin, the 
sculptor-painter known as Zsissly, a name he chose so that the painting identities of 
the twins might be as widely separated as possible in the catalog listings of the exhibits 
in which they participated. The group of Ivan’s pictures displayed consisted of twenty- 
eight examples in all, and they were interspersed with those of his brother, who had 
an equal number on view. Included were some of Ivan’s most important achievements, 
among which was the famous door with wreath titled That Which I Should Have 
Done I Did Not Do, one of the outstanding contributions to contemporary American 
art (Fig. 1). Others of his major works in the exhibit were And God Created Man 
in His Own Image (George Washington Stafford), Into the World There Came a 
Soul Called Ida, and Three Love Birds, an unfinished work with large exploratory 
areas of paint, revealing the method by which Ivan works. 

Though well represented, this was still not an individual showing, and one must 
continue to look forward to the experience of seeing Ivan’s paintings when the full 
impact and force of his work, the scope of his talent, can be isolated. Nevertheless, 
here can be found the gamut from early academism through the evolution of the 
macabre phase, and, with occasional recent throwbacks to the academic, here also 
are the seeds of a new creative direction. 

Ivan’s public, though considerably augmented in recent years, has had to go a 
long way with him in accepting his challenging art. A public innured to the distor- 

*A misconception held by many is the belief that the Albright twins worked tegether on this 
portrait. Al Lewin, director of the film, selected them to do a portrait each, one of Dorian as a 
young man, the other cf him after he had aged. The writers visited the twins at their 
studio on the set when each was about midpoint on his respective portrait. Zsissly, Ivan’s 
brother, painted his pictures from a wax model which was fresh and immaculate to the point 
of perfection. It was a facsimile of the young actor who played the part. Adjacent to this ideal 
setting was a tableau of the same scene after it had undergone the ravages of time and been 
subjected to the experiences of Dorian’s life. The wax figure now was old, unkempt, sagging, 
its clothes shabby and unclean, and the once glittering furnishings of the room were worn 
and gruesome. This setting was the model from which Ivan worked. 

The portrait of the youthful Dorian by Zsissly did not appear in the film after all and another 
artist was summened to do this work. In the film it was necessary to establish as great a con- 
trast as possible between the portraits of the young and the aged Dorian, and Zsissly’s portrayal 


failed to project the fashionable “‘beauty’’ necessary for this contrast. Unconsciously and quite 
subtly he had foreshadowed changes to come which wceuld thereby have weakened the suspense 


in the film. 
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FIG. 3. IvAN LE LorRAINE ALBRIGHT: THE PICTURE OF DorIAN ( 
Collection of the Artist, Courtesy Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 











Fic. 4. IvAN Le LorRAINE ALBRIGHT: MANIFESTATION 
Collection of the Artist 





tion so expressive a part of almost all contemporary painting, even of much middle- 
of-the-road painting today, is alternately fascinated and repelled by his pictures which 
are characterized by a disturbing subjective distortion. Intrigued on the one hand 
by the labyrinth of endlessly painstaking minutiae and the obsessive technical persist- 
ence by which it is achieved, this public has had to accept, on the other, the convul- 
sive atmosphere of putrescence, the strong visual irritation of the senses of touch 
and smell aroused by his pictures. It has taken virtually a surrealist conditioning on 
the part of the observer to bring Ivan’s esthetic —a fantastic and unorthodox realism 
which may be termed a Victorian new-objectivity — into focus for understanding. 

From whatever psychological causes, such as those attendant upon his being a twin 
(the twins are now 48 years old), upon a childhood interminably idealized in senti- 
mental paintings by his father, upon the esoteric experiences of a sensitive adolescence, 
and the traumatic experience of instantaneously recording soldiers’ wounds in a war 
front hospital during the first world war; from these and other contributing psycho- 
logical causes, a death pallor creeps increasingly over his portrayals through the years. 
The Showcase Doll that Was Never Painted (Fig. 2, not exhibited), a charcoal 
drawing in which Ivan has begun to paint areas of color and flesh, is a death fantasy, 
made in 1930, the figure being laid out in a glass cofin. The following year he 
started the painting of the door with wreath, which took ten years to complete, and 
which, though portraying the threshold of presumably natural death, has ended with 
grim and desolatingly supernatural overtones. 

In the macabre tradition of Ambrose Bierce, Edgar Allen Poe and Henry James, 
Ivan’s Dorian Gray (Fig. 3, not exhibited) is perhaps as shockingly violent a portrait 
of horror as has ever been devised. Intensifying the virulent decay —if such a thing 
is possible — are literally dozens of unconscious paranoiac images which continually 
shift and merge until the brain of the observer swims with the delusion that these 
are his own aberrations. Almost beyond human ability to conceive and execute is this 
hideously depraved and demoniac characterization of Oscar Wilde’s Faustian victim. 
One must look deep into the processes of nature itself to find its equal; one can 
visualize the equivalent taking place in the depths of the earth and over a period of 
thousands of years, with chemistry slowly, patiently working over dark dank matter 
until it has reached a state of the most revolting putrefaction. Somewhere before 
that point has been reached, recrudescence unexpectedly and mysteriously occurs 
and precious new crystals begin to form. Just as nature reconstructs in the midst of 
the last stages of decomposition, there are passages in Dorian Gray, such as in the 
table base and the chair, which seem to represent the first stage of crystallization of a 
new pictorial vision. 

With the processes of death and disintegration accomplished and the indications of 
a new hallucinatory exaltation appearing, it was reassuring to come upon his painting 
Manifestation (Fig. 4) in the New York exhibit. This picture, small in size and 
perhaps overlooked by many, is not to be compared as an overall achievement with 
the other paintings mentioned here. Nevertheless it is extremely important as a first 
complete example of the new direction of a rarely gifted American painter. It has 
a mystic, occult quality, a magnetic aura. Unfortunately the black and white plate 
cannot give an adequate idea of color which, rather heavily pigmented, emanates a 
luminous glow. About it, Ivan writes: “It is in a new vein of color experimentation 
through which I am now traveling. I have tried to pick out colors somewhat astral — 
untied either to values or forms.” When one recalls that the ominous implications in 
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such paintings as the door with wreath, Ivan attributes to a device he terms simply 
“top-lighting,” then one must accept this statement of a fresh intention not only as 
indicative of new sensory testimony but, even more important, as prefiguring an 
abandonment of the tortured hyperrealism for a new inner vision. 

— HARRIET AND SIDNEY JANIS, New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of Art in America: 

The excellent and stimulating issue of ART IN AMERICA on Research in American 
Art expresses the simple truth that one has to know the history and the art of one’s 
own country before one can concern oneself legitimately with the rest of the world. 
However, may I sound here a warning which grew out of the reading of the method- 
ically useful contribution of Mr. Porter Butts on Regional Studies. In two instances 
the examples given by this author cannot be properly evaluated without inclusion of 
the European heritage or the European influences out of which the regional American 
art forms develop. Mr. Butts reproduces George Catlin’s physiognomical studies in 
the Neville Museum in Green Bay, Wisconsin. Yet they can be understood only if 
shown as dependent on Lavater’s Physiognomical Studies and their older predecessors 
like Lebrun. Form and concept are both purely European in Catlin’s drawings. On 
page 242 the author speaks about discoveries of “primitives of the 1850's that help 
to reveal where Grant Wood's style came from.” Grant Wood visited Munich at a 
time when the style of “Neue Sachlichkeit” (New Objectivity) especially in the 
paintings of Georg Schrimpf brought about pictures which look like the direct antece- 
dents of Grant Wood's paintings. 

With these remarks I do not want to doubt in any way the necessity for regional 
studies but wish to point out that these studies should be undertaken by students 
trained in European art history. Since it is only from the background of European 
art that the emergence of an American art can be understood. 

Finally a study of “regional art” must be supplemented by a study of “art at 
large” in order to develop the sense for esthetic values and for stylistic evolutions at 
their source. It would seem unfortunate to have trained an expert on Wisconsin 
architectural doorways who had never experienced the doorway of the Erechtheion, 
the entrance porches of Chartres or the entrance to Sta. Maria della Pace in Rome. 
Not only would he be without standards but in missing the deviations from the 
European antecedents he would be apt to miss on the specifically American modifica- 
tions as they develop from different materials, new climatic and occupational needs, 
distance from the source, etc. 

In conclusion therefore regional studies —in my opinion— should not be the 
concern of an M. A. thesis in art history because a general training should precede 
such specialization. If “regionalism” is beginning too early it will end up in 
“provincialism.” 

If you feel that these remarks are of any value to the reader of your issue on 
Research in American Art I would be grateful for publication of this letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED NEUMEYER, Mills College 
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To the Editor of Art in America: 

Mr. Neumeyer makes a very sound observation. I hope my article did not encour- 
age an idea that regional studies should proceed without benefit of general art history 
training. 

There was not space in this kind of summary statement, purporting only to sketch 
the uses and methodology of regional studies, to elaborate upon the references to Cat- 
lin, Wood, and others. That I hold with Mr. Neumeyer’s view of the relevance of 
European influences is perhaps best confirmed by the fuller text of my original chapter 
on Catlin which draws attention (p. 46, Art in Wisconsin) to the possible connec- 
tions between his self-portraits and a familiarity with “J. C. Lavater’s Essays on 
Physiognomy, published with illustrations in London in 1787, or with the interest in 
phrenology which was common among the European classicists of the 1820's.” In the 
case of Grant Wood, I would not wish to say that the Mid-Western primitives com- 
pletely explain his style (only “help,” as noted). But I am interested that the works 
which surrounded him in the region where he painted not be neglected in favor of a 
European explanation either — as Wood, I happen to know by knowing Wood, did 
not neglect them. 

The sum of what Mr. Neumeyer and I are saying, I suppose, is simply that any 
American art research, regional included, had better take account of both European 
and native influences. My previous proposal was not that art historians now be 
trained, with Europe excluded, for regional studies, but that more trained art historians 
begin soon to do regional studies. There are many to tell us — province by province 
and school by school — the European story. There are far too few to tell us our own. 

I personally would have more confidence that even a higher degree candidate (who 
will have had several years general schooling in the European traditions) could make 
a more useful contribution, via thesis, specializing on works at hand about him, hitherto 
unreported, and on a locale which he understands than by specializing, even more 
narrowly as so often happens, on a few paintings in Europe he has never seen or on 
a single artist of the past, rewriting what has already been written. 

— PorTER Butts, University of Wisconsin 





Teme WHT OF THis DELAT 


Apologies are in order for the belated delivery of this January issue of 
ART IN AMERICA. Our alibi is that we did not create, nor was it within 
our power to control, the conditions which caused the delay. Labor 
troubles and labor shortage generally with which our engravers, who 
have served us dependably for many years, were handicapped, is our 
only answer. That so many of our subscribers have missed the maga- 
zine and have made that fact known by anxious inquiries is the staff's 
one and only consolation. We trust that this and the coming issues of 
1946 will richly reward you for your patience. THE PUBLISHER 
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From Tripoli to Marrakesh. By Kate McK. Elderkin. 137 photographic illus- 
trations by the author. Pond-Ekberg Co., Springfield, Mass. pp. 303. $3.75. 
Both the illustrations and the text of this sumptuous book of 
travel in North Africa are primarily of interest to the student of 
Roman history and its architectural remains. But the writer has 
keen eyes for the present as well as the past, and notes many of the 
modern customs and Moslem centers of today. In addition to care- 
ful archaeological notes on the Roman occupation we have vivid 
descriptions of Kairwan, Tunis, Fez, Meknes, Rabat, Tlemcen and 
Marrakesh. Fez is the religious capital of Morocco and “‘a city of 
marvelous beauty and surprisingly clean,” in spite of its seventy 
thousand inhabitants. It boasts an ancient university and is still a 
center of Koranic learning. No women are allowed in its courts 
and men of alien faith need special permits. The photographs of its 
mosques and those at Kairwan are superb. The author describes 
her journey in less than 150 pages, but no words are wasted. Here 
is a land of “violent contrasts.” Barren plains and snow-topped 
peaks; prosperous cities and drab villages; modernistic palaces and 
medieval minarets; French land-owners, nomad shepherds and Arab 
shop-keepers; a land of wealth and of abject poverty. The book 

has also maps, a brief bibliography and a good index. 
S. M. ZwWEMER, The Moslem World, New York 
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GEORGE INNESS 
An American Landscape Painter 
1825-1894 


By ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


Just published by 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Beautifully illustrated with 48 reproductions, 
chronologically arranged, of Inness’ works 


In paper cover, $1.50. To be issued later in cloth, at advanced price, by 
The American Artists Group 
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THE ART QUARTERLY 
Edited by W.R.Valentiner aid E. P. Richardson 
0A. illustrated magazine of the scholarship of art, with a 


primary interest in the discussion of works of art in America. 


Scholarly, typewritten articles dealing with any phase of art, 
accompanied by acceptable photographs, will be considered for 
publication by the editors. 

THE ART QUARTERLY is published by The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Detroit 2, Michigan Price: $4.00 per year; $1.00 per copy. 























RARE PAINTINGS BY ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


and other outstanding American artists 
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